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comparisons of the contending armies made. The officer demonstrated to his own satisfaction, and probably convinced Mr. Ingersoll, that the defense of the city was impossible.
"The next day Mr. Ingersoll, in his character of Administration member, was listening in silent ecstacy to the reading of General Jackson's dispatch, recounting the victory of January 8th, which Mr. Madison had sent down to the House in order that his political friends might enjoy the first reading of it. How many things have been demonstrated to be impossible just before they were done!
"Washington was wild with delight. The Mayor, while yet the news was only known to official persons, issued his proclamation recommending the illumination of the city. That evening the town was blazing with light, and the whole population was abroad, now thronging about the White House, cheering the President, then surging around the houses of the secretaries and the residences of the leading supporters of the war, rending the air with shouts. Modern readers vividly remember the news of Buena Vista, and can imagine the scenes which the saloons and streets of Washington presented on February 4, 1815. The next issue of the National Intelligencer cannot be glanced over to this day without exciting in the mind something of the feeling which is wont to express itself by three times three and one cheer more. The great news was headed in the moderate Intelligencer's largest type: 'Almost Incredible Victory.'
"Then came a brief summary of the events of the 8th; how the enemy in prodigious force had attacked our intrenchments, and had been repulsed by General Jackson and his brave associates with unexampled slaughter. Then followed two dispatches from the General, with letters from other officers. The entire first page was filled with victory; editorial comments succeeding, joyful, but moderate. On the wings of the Intelligencer the news flew over the country, kindling everywhere the maddest enthusiasm. 'A general illumination,' says John Binns, in his autobiography, 'was ordered in Philadelphia. Few, indeed, there were, yet there were a few, who, on that night, closed their window-shutters and mourned over the defeat of the enemies of theirhe means of defense were enumerated, news from New Orleans, butdry far exceeded ours, both of our citizens? What! retrograde under such cir-fmy in whose bravery he had the utmost confi-
